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* ’CONSPIRACY TO BE FREE” 

YOUNG LORDS PARTY TO OPEN CHAPTER IN PUERTO RICO 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The Young Lords Party recently 
announced plans for mass demonstrations and the 
opening of a chapter in Puerto Rico on March 21. 
This communique originally appeared in the Febru- 
ary 20 3 1971 issue of Palante* the Party f s paper . 

The Young Lords Party is calling for national 
demonstrations in Ponce, P.R., New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Bridgeport for March 21. That will be 
the day when we reunite one third of the Puerto 
Rican people in the U.S. A. with the two thirds on 
the island. That day the Young Lords Party will 
officially begin organizing in Ponce. We will not 
stop until Puerto Rico is free from Amerikkkan 
control and our people in the U.S. can determine 
their own destiny. We call those goals National 
Liberation and Self-determination. 

A few weeks ago, after we began planning the 
opening of the Ponce branch, we learned that 
Lindsay’s government, working with Washington and 
Puerto Rico's Governor Ferre, was planning to ar- 
rest leadership of the YLP. They have decided 
that the Young Lords Party must be stopped. 

They have seen how we are growing with the 
support of our people. They have seen how Puerto 
Ricans are not taking oppression quietly anymore. 
How Puerto Ricans are besides Black people in the 
communities, schools, factories, hospitals, jails 
and the welfare centers. They have seen how Puerto 
Ricans have united against the Navy in Culebra. 

And they are afraid. The Young Lords Party is 
waking up too many people, too many housewives 
who used to sit home quietly, too many dope fiends 
who ire going off stuff, too many students sick 
and tired of school, too many workers sick and 
tired of slaving for nothing. And now, the Young 
Lords Party is moving to Puerto Rico. 

A year ago to be an "Independista" or "Na- 
cionalista” was to be crazy. Now you go to a 
dance and the bands are saying "Viva Puerto Rico 
Libre!" On October 30/1970, 10,000 people 
shouted "Viva Puerto Rico Libre 1" at the United 
Nations. So the Young Lords Party must be stopped. 

In 1936, and again in 1950, when the Natibnalist 
Party of Pedro Albizu Campos was doing the same 
thing, waking up the people, the U.S. decided to 
destroy it. To stop political movements, they 
used something called conspiracy. 

A conspiracy is when a group of people (at 
least three) meet to plan to break a law. For 
example, if you get together with two friends and 
you call a plan to smoke on a bus, you are com- 
mitting conspiracy to smoke. For smoking you get 
a $25.00 fine. For conspiring to smoke you could 
get years in jail. Of course it’s bullshit, but 
it’s the law of Amerikkka. So Amerikkka has al- 
ways used it against revolutionaries. 

Don Pedro was arrested for conspiring to over- 
throw the government, 

"Conspiracies" are never proven, but good 
revolutionaries spend years and years in jail wait- 
ing to win their cases, which is just what the 
government wants.. "Conspiracy" cases tie an or- 


ganization up in court with lawyers, money, bail 
funds, legal defense, etc. The work in the colony 
slows down and the people become confjsed because 
their leaders are not there with them. 

That will not happen to the Young Lords Party. 
Ferre and Nixon want to make Puerto Rico a state 
in 1974. They want the Young Lords Party out of 
the way. But, we won’t get out of the way, Luis 
and Richard. You can jail the leaders, but others 
will take our place. And for every Young Lord 
you jail on phony charges, the more Puerto Ricans 
will see that you are the enemy and the Young 
Lords are right. Puerto Rico will not be your 
private cement block, Ferre. We are exposing you. 

Ferre is rich, Nixon is rich, Conboy,'the N.Y. 
district attorney who would like to indict us 
for conspiracy, is rich. The Young Lords are poor, 
as poor as our people. We don’t own Cadillacs 
and silk suits. We just want our island free and 
a just, socialist society. The people know who 
are their friends and who are their enemies. 

Pueblo Puertorriqueno, if the fools Ferre, l 
Nixon, and Conboy try to arrest us, stand by us, 
come out to demonstrations, give money in support, 
fight wherever you are to defend your own, to 
defend your Party and your Nation. Tell your 
neighbors, your friends, your families--they are 
framing the Young Lords, tell them about the "abuso'i 
against the servants of the people. 

Do not believe any "conspiracy" lies. We are 
guilty of only one thing--fighting for freedom, 
fighting to kick the yanqui out of Puerto Rico, 
fightings for food, clothing, shelter, and a 
decent life. 

-30- 
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ARSON ATTEMPT ON RHODE ISLAND GI BOOKSTORE 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEWPORT, R . I . (LNS) - -About 30 Black sailors 
from the Newport Naval Base and community people 
met early in February at the Potemkin Bookshop to 
watch two Newsreel films about the Black Panther 
Party. The next afternoon, while two staff mem- 
bers were cleaning up the shop, they found that 
a back window had been broken and paper stuffed 
in the hole. It apparently was an attempt to set 
fire to the burlap which covers the walls. 

The Potemkin Bookshop, located in a wooden 
apartment building, over a hundred years old and 
in which families live on the second and third 
floors, is a GI bookstore that has been open since 
June, 1970. 

A meeting place for sailors and townspeople, 
the Potemkin’s staff collective runs a food coop, 
publishes an underground newspaper, "All Hands 
Abandon Ship," shows movies and provides speakers, 
and gives military counseling. 

-30- 
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MARCH 8, 1908 

Socialist working women demonstrate for 
right to vote and an end to sweatshops and child 
labor in 1908. 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD --AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE SUBSCRIBERS 


From: LNS 

The following was a letter to the editor of 
Rat which we thought people might be interested in 
reading . Feel free to pick it up . 

Dear Women of Rat: 

Let me start out by saying I'm a 25 yefcr old 
woman with 2 kids, no man and a job in a bank. I 
read your newspaper (secretly) and have never been 
in "the movement" or women’s liberation, I have 
learned a lot by reading some of the articles you 
have printed and I have a lot of questions that need 
to be answered, some of which you have done for me. 

Regarding a lot of the things you report on, I 
feel like an outsider, but I know I’m not because 
I’m dissatisfied, like you, with my conditioh and the 
conditions all over the country and the world* But 
there are still a lot of things I don’t understand 
about a lot of these different movements and maybe 
that is because I’m not directly involved, but I 
think it may have a lot to do with that my back*- 
ground is different. 


resentatives from all over the country who were 
elected or appointed , the number of people there 
would have been much smaller and they could have 
got a smaller place and probably more work done. 

It seemed to be a rally and what it also seemed 
was the Panthers were running the show when what 
was said before that it was a whole group of peo- 
ple. It seemed to me anyway taht the Panthers 
were running the show and everyone else did the 
dirty work and when the problems arose the Panthers 
tried to still run the show. 

I don’t understand if people went there to 
write a constitution (and I agree we do need a new 
one) why they stood around waiting for leaflets to 
come out, etc. That’s what made me believe that it 
wasn’t very organized and people came at random. 

They didn’t write the first at random, it went on 
for a long time, not a weekend. I understood that 
there were many more groups involved now than when 
Thomas Jefferson was writing the constitution, which 
makes me think that It might take months and months 
to write a document that everyone will agree on. 


I’ve been a worker all my life, in my home as 
a kid, out in the world by myself, then with husband 
and now for my kids. The youth culture, which you 
talk a lot about is something I don’t completely 
understand, although I see them in the streets* I 
do turn on and listen to music (Jimi Hendrix, Laura 
Hyro, Judy Cojlins, Ike and Tina Turner, Aretha, 
etc.) but the hair and the communes and I guess gen- 
erally what you call life style, is something I’m 
not a part of. All my friends smoke but they all 
work at ’’straight” jobs. 

The reason I’m going into my background a lit- 
tle bit is because I want to make some comments 
about the things in your paper that I think a lot 
of people who are like me would have. Also what I 
mean by like me is that I agree with most of what 
you have been saying and also I think women are 
more open and willing to accept things that are 
more radical (I work with women all day long). 


By everyone I think it is really more than 
’’the movement” because I see and meet a lot of people 
who are not involved in anything that are against thd 
government and not just the war. It seems that a 
lot of what you say, the words and phrase you use are 
coming from some kind of inner sanctum that people 
don’t quite understand. 

You use certain words and politicaliideas and 
names of people without explaining what they are, 
it’s like you assume people already know about those 
things. 

After the convention in Washington I bought a 
Black Panther paper, the first time I ever did and I 
was scared a little bit that someone would see me 
with it, like I thought someone would say what is a 
white woman like you doing with a thing like that. 
Anyway that picture of flue# Newton with his coat on 
like a cape and his body guards seemed to say in pic- 
ture what others said about the tome of the convention. 


I have general feelings that I could point 
out by going back to specific articles you have pri- 
nted but I don’t have the time and can’t seem to 
find them so I’ll just start out and use some of 
the things in your last paper (Dec. 17-Jan 6) to 
point out, OK? 

For some reason I followed the doings around 
the People’s Constitutional Convention and was ex- 
cited to see what happened in Philadelphia, I show- 
ed some of the articles to my friends and they were 
interested in it seeing that all they heard was from 
TV and big papers. 

But then to hear what happened in Washington 
was a little confusing. It didn’t surprise me that 
the university wouldn’t allow it, buttthe other 
stuff that went on started me thinking. 

Why did so many people have to go there anyway? 
I thought that groups were working on drafts back 
home and representatives would bring them back. 

But it seems as if whoever could afford to go went 
with no authorization or without really representing 
groups. If the workshops that were set up had rep- 
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I also read parts of the speech he gave when he 
said it was wrong to think you could write a consti- 
tution. He talked about liberating territory, I don’t 
think I completely understand what he meant because 
I think that is putting the cart before the iiorse. 

I mean if you state first why you want to liberate 
certain things and how it might be done then you will 
show people something concrete and if they say yes, 

I agree with that, you can go ahead with more support. 

Anyway, that's what I’ve been thinking about. 
There are some other things too. One thing is the 
weathermen and the underground. I know that TV and 
newspapers make them to be like the Panthers. 

When they killed those men in Chicago and all the 
dignitaries got concerned, you could see that those 
people who were! killed were right. Like the movement 
papers said they kill people who want tofoed hungry 
children and the government said those Panthers want 
to violently overthrow the government. What I figure 
is that they want to do a little of both. And they do 
those things because they aren’t afraid as most of us. 
But most npnplp Hnn't Ha n r gAek 

ibruary 24, 
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It out even. So in the same way they make out wea- 
thermen as radical SDS bombers or Daddy's problem 
children. I don't really agree with what tliev do 
because they leave people very confused in terms 
of why they bomb certain places and I don't see how 
that is really going to change the way people think 
so they will do something. I have a whole lot of 
other things to say but I really don't have the time 
to go into them, for me writing this was a major 
project. 

One more thing, you say women should learn to 
fight in the streets and carry flags and build de- 
vices, etc. that is fine but I see no reason to do 
those things in my life. I feel more and more they 
are waging a war on me too, not just black people 
and the Vietnamese and I know I will have to do 
something soon. I have a lot more to say but I will 
save that for later. I will write to you again. 

Sara 


From: Narmic, 160 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

19102 

Tape available- L 'Ex-Vietnam Veterans Talk About 
the War": seven interviews made at the Winter Sol- 

dier Investigation in Detroit by Narmic Staff. In- 
terviews vary in length from 15 minutes to half an 
hour and cover napalm, gas, helicopters, fragging, 
drugs, prisoners, etc. Send a blank seven inch reel 
or write for more informaiton. State intended use. 

These are not transcripts of the testimony, 
but individual interviews. 


Pram: New Morning, 13 S. Garth, Columbia, Mo., 

65201 

Friends , 

New Morning is a collective effort here in 
Columbia, Mo. to organize the community towards a 
radical perspective both culturally and politically. 
The first effort in this direction is our paper. 

New Morning. We have been having our problems; but 
we are starting to solve them. We would like to ex- 
change, both papers and articles, with as much of 
the underground media as possible. We publish bi- 
weekly and could use any type of help (advice, arti- 
cles, art work etc.) 

We are working on a food coop, tenants union 
and power structure research of Columbia. Any help in 
any of these would help. We use LNS as much as we 
can in the paper. We use it to publish directly, 
give us new ideas, use as a reference for articles 
and for our own political education. 

Love 5 Peace § Victory in the Struggle 


From: Dallas News Co-Op, 2601 1/2 Routh St., P,0. 

Box 7013, Dallas, 75209 

Stoney Burns, ne Brent Stein, goes on trial 
February 22. Stoney has been arrested 13 times 
while he did Dallas Notes. The last time on "inter- 
fering with a police officer during a civil distur- 
bance." This carries a 2-10 yr sentence. Me is 
being tried for being himself and standing up to 
the Dallas establishment. Brent is a psychedelic 
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)La.;y Higgins and for this reason man; r people who 
should support him, don’t. It is damn near cer- 
tain he’ll lose his case and will have to appeal. 

May 17, Roy Bartee Haile, Jr. goes on" trial in 
Houston on two counts: assault to murder a police 

ofticer--a life sentence--and assault to murder, 2-25 
years. He was shot and wounded the same day 
Carl Hampton of the People's Party II was killed. 

We're now 6 1/2 months old and hope to go 
weekly in July. We hope to find some more right on 
borthers and sisters to help us out. 

Yours in the struggle here in Dallas 


From: LNS 

In the last RMBB we mentioned that we need 
some more editors and another printer. We forgot 
to mention at the same time that we also need another 
graphics person- -no experience necessary. 

If you’re planning tc move to glorious New York, 
write us or phone us before you come and tell us some- 
thing about yourself. 

Sometimes getting those two envelopes in the 
mail each week, LNS can seem like LNS - -movement 
institution. That’s pretty ridiculous when you 
realize that we’re 15 people working in a New York 
cellar--and seven cats. Well the institution (the 
two packets, that is) can’t go churning on without 
more people. 


From: Lm Ding-Yi, General Secretary and J. Clancey, 

Corresponding Secretary--Cultural Work Team, 
Hong Kong. 

The members of our organization have an oppor- 
tunity to read copies of the Liberation News Service 
that you send to Hong Kong. 

We find the presentation fresh and lively and 
feci that the topics you cover fills the gaps left 
by the daily newspapers we read. The LNS material 
is especially appreciated in Hong Kong where we 
sometimes have difficulties getting access to the 
type of material you produce. The pictures that 
accompany your stories add more than "10,000 words” 
to the message . 

Thank you for making copies of the LNS available 

to us . 


From: American-Korean Friendship and Information 

Center, 160 5th Avenue, NY, NY, 10010 


The .American-Korean Friendship and Information 
Centex was just formed to I. inform the American 
public of the facts concerning actual conditions in 
both North and South Korea, and U.S. intentions there 
and 2. to rally the American public behind a demand 
for a genuine pull-out of all U.S. military personnel 
and an end to all military assistance to S. Korea. 


ihough the U.S. government appears to be with- 
drawing military support, in fact it is maintaining 
its indirect support without which the government 
,liJ £al 1 * * What it is is ’Japanizat ion ’ --Japan 
taking over significant American commitments in Korea 
while hashiagton -directs -the -whole operation. With 
U s. encouragement, Japanese economic penetration and 
coloi. 1 -ation of S. Korea has already reached remarkable 
proportions . [END OF RMBB FOR TODAY] 
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ARMED BLACK STUDENTS DEFEND \\ I LMI NC VTO;\ CnUkGH 
DURING THREE-DAY SEIGE WITH TWO DEATHS 

LIBERATION News Service 

WILMINGTON, N.C (LNSJ-- "What happened 
here was as close to an insurrection as anything 
I’ve ever seen," said one black observer, "apou 7 
1300 high school students became involved one 
way or another," 

For three days m early February, armed 
black students defended Wilmington's Gregory 
Church which serves as a black community center, 
from attacks by marauding Kiansmen and police- 
One black student and one Klansman died m the 
attacks . 

After four black public school students 
were suspended for alleged participation in 
racial disturbances, students got together and 
demanded black studies programs, greater black 
control over decision-making, and a holiday m 
honor of Martin Luther King from three Wiiminp- 
%ork high schools, A boycott of classes was 
called when the city school administrators 
refused to negotiate the demands with the 
students . 

On February 4, the second day of picketing, 
2000 students and supporters marched on the city 
hall to r once again present their demands, and 
found the offices padlocked- 

When the marchers regrouped at Gregory 
Church, they found that bomb threats had re- 
ceded them to the church. Since Wilmington 
has long been a stronghold of Kian activity, 
the people in the church began to bund barri- 
cades and arm themselves, fearing an armed attack 

That night, bands of prowling Kiansmen 
converged on the church m cars and pick-up 
trucks loaded with weapons . They Mic.;gL 

through the police lines set uo a r^\\ mc.K; 
from the church- Some of the men jumped out of 
'their trucks and began to shoot - ihe blacks 
inside returned shots, and fatal }\ wounded one 
of the Kiansmen. 

Police claim that the de«ci man Iu-./vlv tumour 
was just coming home form the groccxy ana v\a=? 
not part of the Klari otiensi ve But rvoon n 
the church saw him hor oat cr his and 

point his gun at them- 

"I guess he ngured he could \^.\ <Wi ik u.to 
the area and start shoot ing. Ma> be lu cona 
have twenty- five years ago," said one .-r die 
blacks who witnessed the incident. 

The next day, when a lire i)tJ lcV ca h c 
set by arsonists broke out a biocK i x v ,j. i k 
church, Firemen at first refused to <.i, . tree 
area- They finally showed up one h.>ui . : 

Some unarmed blacks from tne n rt -i . onu 

earlier to fight the fire 


»g.«.hc oi' .-.lu^eG nii with the firemen, began 
*\ io u ting ai tif la'oice near the fire, The po- 
_c. f cun Stephen Mitchell, a mem- 

bc-r ci the. ^tudcni steering committee, dragged 
him oG tect to one or their squad cars, and 
beat lum to dead:. Hie nolice claim they shot 
Mitchell m self-defense 

S±x hundred National Guardsmen came in on 
nebruaiv' and Wilmington "quieted down-" Church 
trustees , who were under tremendous pressure from 
the cit \ government , askea the students to leave. 

Ihe students returned to their homes m the com- 
munity, j'.egene lempietcn, the white minister of 
Gregory Church, was fired fox supporting the stud 
dents- J he next night, a detachment of 50 Nation- 
al. Guardsmen and local police charged the church 
with rifles and machine guns mounted on tanks „ But 
only the janitor was there to meet them* 

-30- 
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LETTER FROM GEORGE MERRITT, 

POL I ; I CAL PRISONER FROM ’67 PLAINFIELD REBELLION 

LIBERATION News Service 

PLAINFIELD, N J (LNSJ-- In 1967 an angry 
crowd of blacks attacked and killed a white Plain- 
field cop who they had just seen shoot an unarmed 
black vouch Bobby Lee Williams- To revenge Gleason’s 
death -the most well-known event of the Summer 1967 
rebellion in Piainf ield--police rounded up twelve 
blacks randomly and charged them with murder, 

Gair Madden and George Merritt, were the only 
two that the state was able to convict and sentence 
u life j.m;‘r isonmem - However, witnesses claim 
that Gaii; who is a large, distinctive-looking 
woman, was on the cage ci the crowd, nowhere close 
to Gleason- George was not even in the neighbor- 
hood .-.hen Gleason was attacked, he was identified 
b y r <c - 1 Cc ago n t ^ : n a iinc-un 

Exgnt ci the defendants were acquitted when \ 
the ,rosccuuo n uCuidn’t muster up enough infor- 
ma*, a. on to accuse them. Bobby Lee who’s now out on 
was ::nf/iou.a or assaulting Gleason with a 
havener t!u retire, provoking Gleason to shoot him. 

Ga:i 1 and uccige a. c now appealing their convictions 
and a last man must stiii be tried - 

Ihe f c x j-Cvn ng is a letter George recently 
wrote to bis rri -ids irom the N.J State Prison 

in k an way 


since i ha.-e some degree of hope that this will 
’■o t!w. last ;:ru; oi this c\ne that I will be 
icx-.tu l.. ,.iu. ic i um behind these prison wails, 1 

; ike to flia.Kc m> people a little more aware of 
... !:t i _ j i ... r i j* i i and i have had to wage 

. v. ; d: „ . cr*. -t. c aim a bait years srrnniy because 
v w\.\ ■ !x v ,cr> :foa 1 or tune tc be born biack. Yes, 
vc - r # i ... r f be burn and to 1 1 * black in 
• a.'r ;■ . \ j to live life to the fullest 
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From nothing but a number in one of the white 
man's many zoos, as I am mvself, to one of 
the greatest leaders of black people that 
the world has ever seen, such as brother Mal- 
colm, these are the heights and deaths that 
the average white man (sic) can never conceive, 
let alone realize the greatness of. 

I was arrested on September 8, 1967, along 
with six of my brothers and one sister. I had 
never, until that time nor since, experienced 
such fear as I did that hot September day. I 
now have a full understanding that being ar- 
rested and going to jail, and even to prison, 
is all a part of black in today's society. 

I wasn't aware of all this when I was 
committed to the county jail at .Elizabeth, N. 

J. in 1967. At first, it was hard to under- 
stand the anger professed by the young blacks 
that I encountered in jail. This I credit to 
my not being fully aware of what I have to 
fight and, of course, the ever present fear 
that I have since outgrown. I now realize 
that all young blacks have to become angry 
and forget their personal fears before they 
can really appreciate what being black is them- 
selves. Then and only then, can they proceed 
to help the younger bothers and siters become 
aware of what kind of society this is that we 
live in. There are so many words and games 
that the system has at its disposal to be used 
when making an arrest or to get a conviction. 

These are all games, because to them being 
black is enough reason to be arrested and sent 
to prison; the game is to leave the generalrpub- 
lic with the impression that there is justice 
for the black or the poor. All of these things 
that all young blacks should know when they 
start school, I only began to learn during the 
ten months that I stayed in the county jail, at 
which time I was released on bail. 

In September of 1968 the so-called trial 
of ten brothers and a sister began. There 
were only eleven of us now, one having sold 
out to the man and one brother being granted a 
separate trial because his attorney got sick. ' 
The state, realizing that it could never send 
any of us to prison if tried alone, consolidated 
as many cases as possible. This way, there 
would be enough confusion so that they could 
get away with railroading one of us to prison, 
and perhaps more. It had been decided well m 
advance of this four-month ceremony, to satis- 
fy the whites and terrify the blacks, that 
someone was going to prison. I was aware of 
this fact, but onlv half aware of the fact that 
the pigs would go to anv length to avenge one 
of their own, and almost totally unaware of the 
power they could gather behind them to reach 
this means. 

It took four months of legal movements to 
confuse the jury to the nont where they believed 
that, no matter what was or wasn’t proven, some 
one had to go to orison. I don't believe that 


any of that jury have a full understanding of 
what went on in that court room. How can I be- 
lieve that I was judged fairly, when there was 
so much concern about the jurv, all of whom 
were locked up from their families and friends, 
and whether they would make it home for Christ- 
mas. There was so much pressure to get this 
case ovepr before Christmas that we were forced 
to go to court on Saturday and even Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

On December 23, 1968 at 11:20 p.m., when my 
sister Gail and I were adjudged guilty, I exper- 
ienced a feeling of shock that I didn't believe 
possible.. By this time I was well aware of the 
fact that someone had to go to prison, for I had 
seen ail of the tricks that could be used in a 
court room and still have them call it a fair and 
impartial trial. Still, it's one thing to realize 
a fact or situation and another thing entirely to 
accept them mentally as being real. 

I was committed to the New Jersey State Prison 
at Trenton, New Jersey on December 24, 1968. I 
don't believe I have to go into details about 
that. In my ' reeducation course, this was 
comparable to going from high school to college. 
Prison is where you will meet all of the young 
blacks who have seen this system for what it real- 
ly is and have rebelled ’ in their own personal 
wavs. There are still a few, however, mostly the 
old men who have been down a long time, who are 
the victims of this society, but still think of 
themselves as the criminal in this day and age. 

Here, where vou will find some of the black- 
est brothers in the world today, there is very 
little outward anger. I can best explain this 
by using myself as an example. About the middle 
of my first year in the New Jersey State Prison, 

I was one of the angriest young black men in this 
country. I had gotten over the shock of impris- 
onment, and the full realization of what had 
been done to me was right there for me to see. 

I don't believe that brother Malcolm could 
have felt more anger than I did: at that time, 
and he was once called one of the angriest young 
black men in Amerika. I don't profess to be a- 
nother Malcolm, for he set a difficult standard 
to reach. But I feel that new leaders as great 
as Malcolm are now being made in the streets, 
among our determined and courageous black young 
people. I only made the comparison to say that 
I, like Brother Malcolm, have come to realize 
that only a full awareness of what the conditions 
are that black people of this country have to 
exist in will bring about change. 

To bring my point home where it belongs, if 
the black people of Plainfield had been fully 
aware of what their position in this society is , 
there couldn't have been a Plainfield Twelve. 

When neonle are unaware, they become angry and react 
to certain incidents, while with full awareness you 
have constant positive action toward betterment 
This is what the Plainfield Twelve and, subsequently 
the f,ai 1 -Bobhy-deorge freedom fight is all about. 

Now that I can clearly see the black man’s 
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position in this country, I can also see' why my sis- 
ter Gail and I, and brothers and sisters all over 
this country are forced to this death-like existence 
of these human zoos . I am entering into a third 
year of incarceration for what seems to be a most 
horrid crime against this society, that of being 
bom black. I know, however, that the only crime 
I committed was against myself, by being black 
and not being fully aware of my blackness, and the 
power this system would release against me because 
of my blackness. So, because of my stupidity, they 
took what little degree of freedom I possessed, but 
not my life, and until they take that, I will conti- 
nue my fight for freedom for me and my people, and 
win with your help, 

GEORGE MERRITT, JR. 

-30- 
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VIETNAMIZATION, PACIFICATION, AND THE NLF : 

HOW THE MILITARY JUGGLES ITS NUMBERS 

LIBERATION News Service 


same path, and then return. 

If anv ammunition is expended in one of these 
forays, it is reported as an ambush by South Vietnam- 
ese troops. In one district, out of 1,200 night- 
time "ambushes", only three involved any firing of 
guns, and no one knows what the targets of the 
shots were. 

* * * 

The U.S. Army claims that 92% of the Mekong 
Delta is pacified, meaning that the people in control 
of the village are loyal to the Saigon Government. 
Such figures are really a product of the statistic- 
alization of the war. 

Each hamlet sends its answers to multiple- 
choice questionnaires to a district advisor who 
passes it on to Saigon where it get computerized. 

The computer then digest the data and sends word 
back to the hamlet telling it whether it is pacified 
or not. Hamlet leaders are not supposed to know 
whether their hamlet is pacified until the computer 
tells them. 


HONOLULU, Hawaii (LNS) -- Harvey Myerson, a 
former war correspondent for the Chicago Daily News, 
and author of a book on Vinh Long Province in 
South Vietnam 1 s Mekong Delta, recently returned to 
the province to update his information. 


The American computer names one Vinh Long 
hamlet a Class B pacified hamlet -- not quite CJLass 
A, but highly pacified. Not long before, the 
villagers had assassinated the hamlet chief and Ws 
deputy -- both of whom worked for Saigon. 


Vinh Long, according to the U.S. command, is 
a major battleground in the Vietnam where Vietnami-- 
zation and Pacification are succeeding nicely. 
Myerson not only found that the liberation forces 
had great strength there, but also discovered some 
statistical techniques the U.S. Army uses to come 
up with its distorted picture of U.S. gains in the 
war. 


In an average month, a district advisor must 
feed the answers to 5,397 multiple choice questions 
into the computer in Saigon. In one district the 
senior advisor had visited only 25 of the 43 hamlets 
and yet had filed scores of reports on each one. 

In many districts, clacking sounds are more likely 
to spit forth from typewriters than machine guns. 

* * * 


Now a teacher of American Studies at the Univ- 
ersity of Hawaii, Myerson recently delivered three 
lectures reporting his findings. The following 
excerpts come from summaries of his lectures 
broadcast by Hawaii’s KPOI-FM. 

* + * 

The U.S. command reports that Vinh Long’s 
Vietnamizaf ion is moving along, that U.S. troops 
are pulling out steadily, and that only 20,000 U.S. 
troops remain in the Mekong Delta. What the command 
didn't report was that in 1967 the U.S. had only 
4,000 troops in the Delta -- now there are five times 
that many. 

The U.S. military announced that the U.S. had 
turned over one of the two biggest helicopter bases 
in the Delta to the South Vietnamese. In fact, 
since 1967 the U.S. has increased its force in the 
Delta from five helicopter companies and two bases 
to 12 helicopter companies, two heavy- lift companies 
and three liases, 

Saigon forces, equipped to a man with M-16 
rifles, now carry the bulk of the fighting and oper- 
ate also at night, according to the military 
briefings. If you talk to American advisors in the 
field, you find out however that there is little 
contact with the NLF. Saigon troons are now 
required to make nightly forays into the jungle, 
so they go out a few yards every night sometime 
between 10 p.m. and midnight, usually along the 

L I BE RAT ION News Serv ice 


One of the biggest distortions of the U.S. 
Army’s press agents is that 60,000 NLF troops have 
defected to Saigon since 1968. 

Under the "third-party inducement system" any- 
one who convinces an NLF soldier to defect receives 
a handsome bonus. The reward varies according to 
the defector’s rank, but in the case of a captain, 
it might amount to one month's income for a rice 
farmer. Many of the 60,000 "defectors" were re- 
cruited under this program: no doubt a large per- 
centage were staged simply to collect the bonus. 

The most current scheme for defections works 
differently. When large U.S. forces enter an area 
and planes begin to mount bombing raids, people 
leave their villages, show up at the defection 
center of their district capital, and receive 
housing, clothing and food for up to 45 days. When 
the U.S. troons and bombs recede, the people return 
to their hamlets. The only price thev pay for 
this protection is to admit they are defecting from 
the Vietcong. 


- -30- - 
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CHAIRMAN MAO IN KENTUCKY 
NEW YORK (LNS)-- Where does a collection of 
Chairman Mao comics come from? -- Does it fall from 
the sky? No, you can get it in a little pamphlet 
from Collective 1, 24 Mcntelle Park, Lexington, 

atldressrd /.nvrTnp'e 11 


f ” 32 n ) 


st send a large stamped, self- 

f)r they’ll send 50 f or SI. / -30-/ 
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A CLOSER LOOK AT NANCY DREW 


By Doris Conklin 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: This investigation of Haney 

Drew first appeared in Up from under , a women's 
magazine published in Hew (fork.) 

My friends and I read Nancy Drew mysteries 
in our early teens Some of us got so caught 
up in Nancy and her adventures that we read 
all thirty or so of the books in the series -- 
sometimes more than once We read them with 
great enthusiasm, never realizing that we were 
leading put-downs of our families, our backgrounds, 
and ourselves And I wonder if the girls who read 
them now -- they are reasonably priced and as 
popular as ever -- realize this either. 

My memories of Nancy Drew consisted mainly of 
her flashy yellow roadster, and the way she and 
her friends were always stopping at roadside inns 
and tea rooms for chicken dinners. I also remem- 
ber being frequently annoyed at her constant per- 
fection: Nancy always won everything she attemp- 

ted to win and was always best at whatever she 
attempted to do But I enjoyed the mysteries, 
so I overlooked these things, 

I didn't realize just how much I had over- 
looked until recently when I reread Mystery at 
Lilac Inn. I was astounded at the prejudice 
against working people that ran throughout the 
book Everyone and everything good is from the 
middle or upper classes and everything crimi- 
nal, inferior, or undesirable can be traced to 
poor and working people. 

Criminals ox suspected criminals are often 
maids ; waitresses, gas station attendants They 
frequently look "foreign", they usually speak 
incorrect English or slang, often misspell, use 
cheap stationery* and they are the only ones who 
1 ave nicknames. Of course, they’re also unreliable 
and untrustworthy Here are a few examples; 

Haney hesitated , not because she was unwil- 
ling to help, but because for an instant she 
wondered if she night become victim of a hoax. 
Although the stranger used perfect English, she 
spoke with a slight accent. 

Fran there she stood, Honey Drew could not 
see the no.rd too tat Ifies , cut quote wotnout 
rea'izing ' l she took note of the nan's hooked 
nose . 


names -- Kelly, Mallory, O’Shea, and Flynn, A 
servant is usually described as "an Irish woman, ,f 
"a Scotch lassie," M a short inscrutable-looking 
Chinese," and so on. Nancy and her friends, however, 
all have names that sound like they are from the 
Social Register: Helen Townsend, Bess Marvin, 

George Payne, Ned Nickerson, Laura Pendleton, 

Their ethnic backgrounds are never mentioned 
because they are true Americans -- high class 
White Anglo-Saxon Protestants 

What often leads Nancy to become suspicious 
of a person are characteristics that don’t fit 
her conception of a poor or working person. The 
minute any of these people show signs of "insu- 
bordination" or dare to act as if they are equals, 
Nancy and her friends immediately consider them 
a threat, A perfect example of this is seen in 
Nancy's dealings with a possible maid for the 
Drew home : 

As she swung open the massive oak door she 
beheld a tall, wiry, dark-complexioned girl who 
obviously was the one sent out from the agency. 

She had dark piercing eyes and stared at Haney 
almost impudently , (Threatening people frequently 
have "dark, piercing eyes" in this book And of 
course here eyes should have been lowered respect- 
fully anyway ) 

Haney resisted the impulse to shut the door in 
her face . She did not like the girl's sly look „ 

On the other hand, she thought that it might not 
be fair to judge by appearance alone . Accordingly , 
she smiled pleasantly and invited the girl into 
the living room . 

The stranger seated herself on the davenport , 
and to Haney's amazement proceeded to look the 
house over critically, darting quick little glances 
from one room to another (How dare a servant 
look over a place where she might work ) 

" She's prying, n Haney thought Aloud she said , 

" What is your name?" 

" Mary Mason rt 

" Can you furnish references ?" 

The girl made no response, but from a dirty 
(of course) pocketbook brought out an envelope 
and handed it to Nancy . The envelope contained 
several references and Haney glanced auicklu over 
them, To her surprise, the girl came highly 
recommended from her former employers , and it 
appeared she held responsible positions . 

Mary Mason does not take the job in the Drew 
home. Later on in the book, Nancy meets her in 
the most expensive dress shop in town: 
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Working people -i re often L dent i lieu by their 
ethnic background iho police all have Irish 


for a moment Haney was so token aback that she 
could only stare, hut, recovering quickly, she 
smiled pleasantly 

"1 didn't expect to meet you here,” she said 
graciously (Meaning; what are you doing in a 
ritzy place like this? And how you can say that 
graciously is beyond me ) 

Mary Mason regarded Hay icy with a cold stare 
Then, without responding, she gave an impudent 
toss of her >.ead and turned aside. 

"Tuce^Kr^ienc- f" Haney thought a trifle angrily . 
" fo w .a a sac .'as an heiress instead of a 

tCficn g r :. ! ; / was i ua-\ ; 1 didoM t engage her " 

oi'o o s ij nad : een aroused , and as 
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she waited for Helen her eyes followed Mary Mason . 
n I suppose she works here," she told herself. 

To her surprise , she saw the girl address 
herself to one of the saleswomen, and it was 
evident by her actions that she intended to pur- 
chase a gown. 

"There 's something queer about that, " Haney 
thought. " Surely , a girl in her circumstance 
can't afford to buy dresses at such a place as 

this!" 

Of course, the obedient, docile, boss-worship- 
ping employee is treated with kindness -- but still 
condescension -- and is above suspicion* 

"Oh, Miss Haney," she (Hannah Gruen, the 
Drew’s housekeeper) began apologetically, "I'm 
dreadfully sorry to leave you in a mess like this; 
but my poor sister — " 

"Of course you must go, 

"Don't worry about me. I'll get along somehow." 
(Brave Nancy, hair blowing in the wind.) 

"A fellow surely appreciates a ride home 
after a hard day on his feet," Swenson (a factory , 
worker) remarked, leaning back against the cushion . 
"I'm not yet accustomed to standing eight hours, 
but I'll be all right in a week or so, I'm glad 
to earn a little money by any means necessary 
after being out of work so long." (Meaning: I 
know working in a factory is nothing to be proud 
of, but I need the money.,) 

Whenever Nancy trails criminals, they always 
lead her out of her section of town and usually 
into a poorer neighborhood: 

She was confronted with row upon row of 
tenement houses, all alike and of a dingy and 
uninviting appearance. Swarms of dirty children 
were playing in the streets , making it necessary 
for Nancy to watch her driving closely. (Did 
Nancy ever stop to think that the houses were 
equally or more uninviting to those forced to 
live there? Or that the children had no choice 
but to play in the -streets?) 

Haney knew that only the most poverty- 
stricken lived along the docks . There were few 
persons to be seen in the vicinity, and those 
she did pass stared at her so hard and were 
so disreputable in appearance that she hesita- 
ted to question them. (Meaning: Povertystricken 
equals disreputable., Of course the people 
stared. They knew Nancy was either slumming to 
see the show, or looking for someone for no good 
purpose. ) 

Occasionally a black woman slips into 
Nancy’s lily-white life, naturally in the role 
of a servant. 

" He'll do the best we can. for you. Miss," 
came the not too comforting response "But right 
now we have only one servant on hand -- a colored 

woman. " 

" Send her out this afternoon," Nancy .ordered 
in despair . "I must have someone immediately " 

As she opened the door her heart s-an< 
within her. It was indeed the cole red wroa: sent 


by the employment agency, but a more unlikely 
housekeeper Haney had never seen . She was dirty 
and slovenly in appearance and had an unpleasant 
way of shuffling her feet when she walked. 
(Shuffling her feet! Can you believe that?!) 

There is more, much, more, in Nancy Drew 
books and others like them. It’s through books 
like these that some children learn to reject 
their families and themselves, and other children 
have their prejudices reinforced. 

-30- 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
GEORGE WALLACE FINDS MAX RAFFERTY A NEW JOB 
LIBERATION News Service 

right-wing 
who 

lost re-election last November to a liberal black, 
has found a new job. 

Gov. George Wallace has helped Max Rafferty 
gain appointment as dean of the Education School 
at Troy State University in rural Alabama. The 
University’s President, Dr„ Ralph W c Adams, 
predicts that Rafferty ’’will be an asset not only 
to this institution but to all the state..” 

Rafferty said that he has had several job 
offers, all from schools "with philosophies con- 
genial to my own.” Troy State has been an 
undergraduate teachers college. It is converting 
to a full liberal arts university, and Rafferty 
will guide the growth, development and philosophy 
of the school of education. 

-30- 

LAWYER SUES TO WIPE OUT ARREST RECORD 

FOR CHARGES HE WAS NEVER CONVICTED ON 

LIBERATION News Service 

RIVERHEAD, L.I. (LNS) In what could 
become a precedent-setting case, attorney Edward 
Ryder has brought suit to have all court records 
accusing him of bribery destroyed on the grounds 
that they constitute a ’’perpetual libel.” 

The original case against Ryder, in which 
he was defending a judge on traffic charges, were 
dismissed. He therefore feels that all records 
relating to his arrest are a personally damaging 
1 ibel o 

Should lie win his case, an important precedent 
will be set for everyone who has ever been arrested 
but not convicted. As the law now stands, millions 
of people can find reports on them feeding into the 
massive federal computer maintained by the FBI even 
if they have never been convicted on any charge. 

-30- 
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So many deeds cry out to be done. 

And always urgently; 
the world rolls on, 
time presses. 

Ten thousand years are too long. 
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the hour! 


— Mao Tse-Tung 
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TROY, Ala 0 (LNS) -- California’s 
Haney told her quickly, former Superintendent of Public Instruction 


URUGUAY'S TUPAMAROS RELEASE BRAZILIAN DIPLOMAT 
RANSOM, CONCESSIONS CAIN RELEASE OF 6-MONTH HOSTAGE 

LIBERATION News Service 

MONTEVIDEO, Uruguav (LNS) -- The Tupamaros have 
released the Brazilian diplomat they kidnapped half 
a year ago. 

Aloysio Dias Gomide was turned over to his 
embassy after his wife paid the urban guerrillas 
a ransom of over $250,000. 

Gomide was captured last August along with 
Dan Mitrione, an American CIA agent and adviser 
to Uruguay's police. Mitrione was executed by the 
Tupamaros when the U.S. government refused to 
negotiate his release. 

The Tupes are still holding two "kidnap vic- 
tims": fhey are Claude Fly, an American agricul- 

tural expert, and Geoffrey Jackson, the British 
Ambassador. 

Gomide 's release also hinged on the Uruguayan 
government lifting the restrictions on constitu- 
tional rights that were imposed in January during 
an unsuccessful house-to-house search for the 
Tupamaros and their captives. 

Uruguayan President Jorge Pacheco Areco refused 
to lift the repressive measures, but the Congress 
overruled him by refusing to extend the restrictions 
beyond February 20. On February 21, Gomide was set 
free . 


what they did with him, where they hid hia body. 

He was Mario Alves de Souza Vieira , a journalvst. 
He was taken prisoner January 16, 1970 in Guanabara 
by the Army Police . 

He was savagely beaten during the night with 
a toothed club . His whole body was whipped with a 
wire whip because he refused to give information to 
the First Army torturers and to the Secret Pol'ice 
of the POPS (Department of Political and Social 
Order) . 

Some prisoners who were sent to the torture 
chamber to clean the blood- and- excrement- covered 
floor saw my husband dying , bleeding through the 
mouth and nose, naked on the floor, panting and 
ashing for w>ater . And the military torturers , 
laughing , wouldn't allow him to be given any assis- 
tance . 

I knov ’ that you are in no position to evaluate 
my suffering, because one's own pain is always 
greater than that of others . 

But I hope you realize that the conditions that 
determined the kidnapping of your husband and the 
torturing to death of mine 3 are the same . It is 
important to know that violence is violence /hunger , 
violence/ 'oppression, violence /backwardness, violence/ 
kidnapping, violence /terrorism, violence /guerrilla. 

It is very important to understand who practices 
violence " those who cause misery or those who fight 
it. 


■k 


★ 


* 


Gomide is Brazil's consul in Uruguay; his 
country is day-bv-day becoming known in Latin America 
as a brutal military regime which even the high 
officials of the Catholic Church are prepared to 
denounce . 


Half a year before Aloysio Dias Gomide was 
taken into custody by revolutionaries in Uruguay, 
a Brazilian revolutionary journalist named Mario 
Alves de Souza Vieira was arrested, tortured and 
murdered by army police in Rio de Janeiro. 


Alves' widow, Dilma Borges Vieira, wrote this 
letter to the wife of Gomide shortly before the 
Tupamaros released him: 

Senhora Aparecida Gomide: 

We are all familiar with your suffering and 
anguish. The newspapers and the radio programs 
concern themselves daily with your drama: your 
husband. a diplomat in service to his country , was 
kidnapped in an event of a political nature . You, 
senhora j do not cry alone. 

No one sreaks of rmy suffering or my angirsh, 
though. I wee” alone. I don it possess the recourses 
you have in order to say that r too have a broken 
heart and that J "rozt my husband 1 ack too. 


your nu 
will - return 
tortured, to 
Janeiro. He 


rdand is al've, "el 1 -treated, and he 
to you. dine "as murlered. He "as 
death ;•*. the F-lrst Arry- '**: Fv'o de 
was executed thou t 'n d'ctrcnt and 


without a trial. 


Your desperation and suffering show that your 
husband is a good family man, that he is needed , 
that he is very important in your life . 

Mario Alves was also a good family man, he is 
needed and he left a little girl who worshipped him. 

He was intelligent, cultured, good, and he never 
offended anyone. He died because of his love for 
the oppressed, the "marginal" * those who have no 
voice and no place. 

He fought so that the vast human and material 
resources of our country — Brazil — may be used 
to the benefit of all. 

I wish that you and yours may have a happy ending. 

— Dilma Borges Vieira 
— 30-- 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++ ++++++++++++++++ ++++++++++ 
STATISTICS ON WOMEN'S "PROGRESS" 

(LNS) The proportion of women among college students 
in the U.S. increased from 21% in 1870 to 47% in 
1920; it declined to 35.2% in 1958. In 1920, one out 
of 6 doctorates were granted to women, compared to 
one out of 8 in 1940 and less than one in 10 in 1956. 

In 1956, 3 out of 5 women in the co-educat ional col- 
leges were taking secretarial ,nursing, home eco- 
nomics, or education courses. 

Rv 1958, in the U.S., more girls were marrying 
from 15 to 19 years of age than from any other age 
group . 

According to IJESCO, the number of illiterate 
women in the world is more than double the number 
of illiterate men. 
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QUEBEC STAYS HOT: STRIKES, TAKEOVERS, 5 TRIALS 
LIBERATION News Service 

MONTREAL, Quebec (LNS) -- In 1857, the French- 
speaking patriotes of Quebec put on red, green and 
white stocking caps, took up arms, and began a long, 
unfinished struggle for liberation from English 
domination . 

Now, in 1971 -- as Quebec groans under the 
weight of martial law, conspiracy trials and mas- 
sive unemployment -- modern-day Quebecois have 
donned the colorful toques > or stocking caps . 

They are the workers of the Lapalme trucking 
company. Fired last year during a strike, they 
have since been fighting the Liberal .government 
which attempted to deal a death-blow to the 
strike . by hiring government employees to do the 
work of the Lapalme truck drivers . In the first 
week of February, the Lapalme drivers, topped with 
toques j marched on Montreal's union headquarters 
and occupied it. 

The occupation came as thousands of striking 
Montreal teachers, French and English speaking, 
took over their schools in protest against a wage 
cutback . 

The story of the Lapalme workers, the plight of 
the teachers, the continuing political repression 
(two heavy trials are still in process), all contri- 
bute to a sense of continuing crisis in Quebec. 

★ ★ * 

The Quebec crisis exploded onto the front 
pages when militants of the Front for the Liberation 
of Quebec (FLQ) kidnapped Quebec's Labor Minister 
and a British trade official last October. The 
Minister -- Pierre Laporte -- was found dead in a 
bleak suburb of Montreal. Briton James Cross was 
released. 

Far-reaching martial law was imposed after 
the kidnappings, and deceptive calm settled on the 
troubled "province" of Quebec, located just across 
the St. Lawrence River from New York State. 


economic depression that enshrouds life in Quebec. 

So powerless that when a Lapalme driver who 
was picketing the Parliament buildings in Ottawa 
shouted "Damned traitorl" to Trudeau as he passed, 
the Prime Minister's only response was a sharp "Eat 
shit I " 

* * * 

Nothing had changed in Quebec in the desperate 
lives of a few million people. Slowly and surely 
the political torpor of the post-kidnapping days 
had to wear off. 

October had passed, then November, then most of 
December. Demonstrations were banned in Quebec, 
public meetings difficult to hold. Some of the FLQ 
people involved in the kidnappings had been caught, 
and many other political people were still in jail. 
Five of them -- Michel Chartrand, a popular radical 
union leader; Pierre Vallieres; Charles Gagnon, an 
FLQ activist; Jacques Larue-Langlois , a journalist; 
and Robert Lemieux, a lawyer who tried to defend 
FLQ members -- were up for trial on vague charges 
of "seditious conspiracy." 

Then a thousand people came into the streets 
of Montreal on Christmas Day to demand that all 
political prisoners be freed. And on New Year's Day, 
hundreds gathered outside Montreal's women's prison 
to protest the contempt sentence and jailing of 
Lise Rose (sister of Paul Rose and Jacques Rose, 
two of the three men accused in the kidnapping and 
killing of Laporte). They carried roses in symbol 
protest . 

And on that New Year's Day, the Lapalme workers 
began wearing their red, green and white toques , 
like the patriotes of 1857. 

* * * 

Quebec was not to be a quiet, snow-shrouded 
provincial place after New Year's. Paul Rose went 
on trial in the first weeks of January, and official 
Canada probably counted on the quick trial of this 
"murderer" to keep the lid on political agitation 
in the Belle Province . 


Once the kidnapped men were released, as 
Canadian soldiers still patrolled the streets of 
Montreal and Quebec City, a short-lived lethargy 
reigned. People questioned the death of Laporte, 
who was -- some reasoned -- a Quebecois among others. 
The whole affair came as a shock, a sobering. 

Of course, the deep social evils that the FLQ 
spoke so eloquently of in their Manifesto would not 
go away. Life would remain plodding and oppressive 
for what FLQ writer Pierre Vallieres calls the 
"white niggers of America." 

In fact, things were as bad as ever. One of 
the demands the FLQ made for the release of Laporte 
and Cross, for example, was the reinstatement of the 
Lapalme workers. The demand went unnoticed, unre- 
marked, unheeded. Hundreds of drivers remained 
jobless -- a few hundred among thousands of Quebec- 
ois unemployed. 

For all its sanctimonious tirades against 
violence, the Liberal government of Pierre Elliot 
Trudeau was powerless itself to grapple wit!: the 
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But as the trial opened, a curious thing hap- 
pened -- the French press in Montreal saw in Paul 
Rose a folk hero. A toque-wearing memory of the 
heady days of rebellion in 1857. They called the 
trial "judicial guerrilla warfare." They publish 
front-page portraits of Rose. They ran columns of 
his courtroom quips labeled "The Humor of Paul Rose." 

Whatever reservations many Quebecois may have 
had about the young former schoolteacher, the violent 
FLQ militant, they began to understand that more 
than anything he is a symbol of resistance to their 
oppression. He fought -- continues to fight, as 
the trial wears on -- a small war against colonialism. 

Outside the courtroom, that war goes on, in 
different ways. As the Lapalme affair continues to 
boil, inciting the Prime Minister to obscenity, 
as the underpaid teachers invade and occupy the 
Ministry of Education, thousands of students in 
Quebec's junior colleges (CLGEPs -- Colleges d'En- 
seignement General et Practique, schools of general 
and practical education) have out on strike. They 
arc i ! cm a n < li ng _s t_i i dc n t c oil t ro_l_ of thei r schools - - 


and support for their striking teachers. 

The CEGEP strike began in the college of 
Vveux Montreal , Old Montreal. After an initial 
occupation that was routed by riot police, the 
students occupied Vieux Montreal's buildings again. 
The police attacked again, and the next day the 
students were back again/ Their example sparked 
strikes across Quebec. 


The schedule of upcoming appearances of 
the SF Mime Troupe: 


Fri Feb 26 

Sat Feb 27 
Sun Feb 28 

Mon Mar 1 
Tues Mar 2 


12:30 p.m. possible gig at 
New Haven Community College 
8 p.m. Univ. of Conn., Storrs 
8 p.m. State U. of N.Y., 
at Stony Brook 
8 p.m. New York University 
8 p.m. Barnard College 


The sudden, intense "escalation” of political 
activity is probably directly responsible for the 
surprising, abrupt end of the "Conspiracy 5" trial 
on February 12. Judge Roger Ouimet threw out the 
charges on tie grounds that they were too vague to 
allow the accused radicals to defend themselves. 

The five are still charged with "membership 
in the FLQ" which is a crime under the repressive 
umbrella of the War Measures Act, the martial law 
that was imposed during the kidnapping crisis. 

Two are out on bail (Chartrand and Lemieux) and the 
judge may soon grant it to the others. 

But if the Quebec establishment was sensitive 
to the pulise of popular opinion in the conspiracy 
case, they continue to blunder in the trial of Paul 
Rose. Rose was banned frbm court February 8 
during the selection of jurors when he called the 
judge and other court officials "whores of the 
establishment # but at least whores work for their 
money)" . ' 

'Jacques Rose was cited at the same time for 

shouting "Vive le FLQ!” in court, and Paul Simard 
(the third man charged with kidnapping and murder 
in Laporte's death) for telling the judge to eat 
shit -- a phrase that the Prime Minister recently 
popularized . 
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ARSENIC IN TEN MINNESOTA LAKES ; 

WEED KILLER MAKES WATERS POISONOUS 


LIBERATION News Service 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. (LNS) -- Joseph Shapiro 
of the University of Minnesota has released the 
results of studies of ten Minnesota lakes which 
show that all of them have large amounts of 
arsenic, and four have concentrations so high 
they are unfit for human consumption. All the 
lakes are used for swimming and other recreational 
purposes . 

Dr. Shapiro points out that most studies of 
water pollution concentrate on just the amount 
of phosphates, which, while they have unfortunate 
effects on plant and animal life, are not 
directly posionous to humans. 


All the arsenic seems to have entered the 
lakes from a weed killer which contains sodium 
arsenite. In the years 1956 to 1969 over 
900,000 pounds were used in Minnesota, and pre- 
sumably similar amounts were dumped on the soil 
of other states . 
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MORE FUNDS SUPPORT RESEARCH TO ROUT DISEASES 

THAT SPECIALLY AFFECT THE GENES OF WHITE KIDS 


THE SAN FRANCISCO MIME TROUPE COMES EAST 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The San Francisco Mime 
Troupe is coming east!. A guerrilla theatre 
group that appears in parks, at rallies, and 
at demonstrations, they are now touring campuses 
with plays they consider agitational propaganda 
for the movement . 

Recently, they toured the Midwest with 
"The Independent Female," a comic melodrama on 
women's liberation, and "Seize the Time," a 
dramatic history of the Black Panther Party. 

On the East Coast, the Mime Troupe will be 
performing "Seize the Time" -- which contains 
some choice excerpts from Bobby Seale's book, 
parts of the transcript of the Chicago Conspiracy 
Trial, and poems and letters written by Ericka 
Huggins, co-defendant with Bobby. 

They play in black and white, alternating 
street and courtroom scenes with a mixture of 
mime, music, masks and slow motion. The casting 
is unorthodox -- for example, Huey Newton is played 
by a white woman. 

On the bill with Seize the Time is Tom Hayden 
who will add personal footnotes to the Troupe's 
presentation of the Conspiracy Trial. 


RICHMOND, Va . (LNS) -- The funding of medical 
research for treatment of severe genetic diseases 
favors whites over blacks, according to a study 
just completed by Robert B. Scott of the Virginia 
Commonwealth University. 

Dr. Scott looked at four diseases -- PKU, 
muscular dystrophy, cystic fibrosis, and sickle cell 
anemia. The first mostly hit whites, while sickle 
cell anemia strikes only blacks. All four result 
in death or severe mental retardation. 

Medical funds are distributed very unlike. the 
two to one ratio of white victims to black victims. 
In 1968, the National Institute of Health with 
Federal funding gave $172,000 for research on the 
three white diseases and $22,000 for the black 
disease . 

Private fund drives -- more racist than the 
National Institute -- raised a total of $9 million 
for research into muscular dystrophy and cystic 
fibrosis, while the same sources provided only 
$50,000 for sickle cell anemia. 
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HEY! LNS NEEDS NEW PEOPLE -- $25/week PLUS 
fringe benefits. SEE Page 5 for details.... 
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ADVICE TO THE "LOVELORN” : 

ANN LANDERS VS. GAY FLAMES 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: Millions of Americans read 

the lovelorn question-answer columns. The peonle 
who write these columns are as political as the 
foreign affairs analysts and Washington pundits -- 
what Ann Landers writes in her column, in fact, is 
more likely to shape a young American's life than 
any political tract. Following is a typical (and 
authentic) Ann Landers item -- a letter from a 
frightened 18-year-old gay man and her response. 
Following that is an alternative resnonse written 
by the staff of Gay Flames, a gay men's street 
newspaper published in New York City.] 

Dear Ann Landers : 

I can't sign my name and I can't get any mail 
at home because if someone should open your letter 
I would die of shame. I am 18 and a homosexual. 

Some gay boys love the life and don't want to 
change. I am not one of those. I want to marry and 
have a family. But when I see a pretty boy I am 
helpless . 

It all begins very casually. We start out 
being friends and everything is wholesome and 
decent. Then I get ideas and the relationship 
changes into something else. Not all the guys go 
along, but most of them do. This leads me to 
believe I pick my friends with that goal in mind. 

I’ve always wanted to be a minister but I'm 
afraid I would get into trouble and disgrace my 
church as well as myself. Where can I go for help? 
After one of my escapades, I become so depressed 
that suicide seems like the only answer. 

-- Woody 

Dear Woody: 

You need therapy at once. If your parents 
can send you to a private doctor, I recommend it. 
They need not know the nature of your problem. 

Many teens seek psychiatric help for "severe 
moodiness." If you can’t afford private treatment, 
get counseling through a mental health clinic. 

Look in the telephone book. 

-- Ann Landers 

This is Gay Flames ansbiev to Woody : 

Dear Woody, 

In our society, homosexuals are made to feel 
shame, fear and guilt. In fact, you should be 
proud and joyful of your ability to have a complete 
emotional and physical relationship with another 
man. Many homosexuals, male and female, are in 
touch with this sense of pride and joy, and have 
gotten together in organizations to break out of 
their isolation and to combat the ant i -homosexual 
bigotry which abounds in our society. 

You should make an immediate effort to contact 
one of these gay liberation or homonhilc organiza- 
tions in your community. There are now at least 
100 such groups, located primarily in large cities 


perhaps, you won't have to worry about "discretion 
or about anyone opening your mail, because you will 
be strong enough to fight against anyone's anti-gay 
feelings, even those of your family. 

You should think about why you "want to change" 
and why you want to marry. Our society projects 
married life -- a wife, a house, kids and two cars 
as some kind of great ideal for the American man. 

In fact, most marriages are perpetuated not on any 
basis of love, but on the sense of "security" they 
give against a world of loneliness and isolation. 

It is natural that you should feel pressured to 
marry, because the values of this society -- the 
daily rat-race and dog-eat-dog competition -- are 
premised on the family structure. Most families give 
parents an opportunity to control children and give 
the husband a chance to make his wife into a slave. 
Everywhere in the media (TV, magazines, etc.), in 
school, in church, within the family, the ideal of 
straight marriage is put across -- is it any surprise 
that you "want to marry and have a family?" 

From what you say, we think what you really 
want is to be gay. Unrestricted by church or state 
"contract," many gay relationships are more authentic 
even if shorter-lived, than many straight relation- 
ships. Not all gay relationships are good, but gay 
people can have a better chance than straight people 
to build loving relationships based on honesty and 
equality. 

We want to add something about your desire to 
be a minister, and your fear that you will "disgrace" 
your church. The Christian church has already 
disgraced millions of homosexuals, by making gay 
love a "sin," by burning millions of homosexuals 
during the medieval inquisitions, by driving millions 
of others to guilt and fear, often to suicide. A 
minister in the basic sense of the word is a person 
who loves and helps people. Maybe you should think 
of gay liberation activists as the ministers of 
your people, and maybe you'd like to join them. 

As for serving "God," what better god is there 
to serve than the spirit inside you, and that is 
expressed in the gay love you and all gay people 
feel. If you still want to pursue the ministry in 
the Christian sense of the term, you should locate 
the "gay church" nearest you and talk to the minister 
Such churches now exist in several large cities. 

You can obtain information about the gay organiza- 
tions nearest you by buying a gay newspaper (many 
newsstands in large cities sell them) , or by con- 
tacting any local "underground" newspaper, since 
these newspapers usually have gay liberation people 
working with them part-time or full-time. 
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SKY MARSHALLS PROGRAM MAY END... VERY QUIETLY 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- The Federal Aviation 
Authority is considering dropping the highly publi- 
cized "sky marshalls" in September. The sky mar- 
shalls were organized to prevent hijacking of planes. 

The government now feels the expensive program 
may be unnecessary because the number of hijack 
attempts lias dropped and methods of searching 
passenger before boarding have improved. 

citv if the move is made. 


and campus communities, and you will find people 

there who are understanding and discreet. Later, There will be no publi 
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Photos of guerrilla fighters and porters in Guinea-Bissau. In Guinea, men make up the guerrilla army 
while women are generally active in the militia and in political institutions. Party regulations provide 
t_A a L_°l each live -member village committee (t he basic political unit) at least two members must be women. 
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Three cartoons, upper left 
are from North Vietnam, 
Credit LNS 


Upper right: l)on f t carry more 
than you can eat . In case there 
is any confusion, these words go 
with the BURP cartoon above them 
Credit Berkeley Tribe/ LNS 


J.ittle Liz cartoon, lower right, 
credit Fifth Hstate/LNS 


lower left: old folks and the Royal 

Canadian Mounted Police, credit the Chevron/ TXS 
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